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FOUR WEEKS FREE 
We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible | 
bers whose names are sent us | 
one of our readers. Several of the 
dmeasible’’ subscribers have become 
getual subscribers. Let the good work 
go on. The more postal cards we receive 
in response to this offer the more we | 
shall feel that the Jntelligencer is 
appreciated by those who receive it. 
Our rate to new subscribers is $1.50 for 
the first year. For every two names 
gent us at this rate we will send one 
copy free to someone not already a sub- 
scriber. 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHILD'S PASTE will polish and clean 
tarnished silver plate or gold jewelry 
more quickly and more thoroly than any 
other preparation. 

There are no particles of grit to scratch 
a delicate surface, and no chemicals to 


injure it. 
Twenty-five and fifty cent sizes 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


7” Mortgages 


On improved property in SEATTLE. Address | 


HENRY C. ASH 
$16 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Sales Collections 


Rentals Mortgages 


WE KNOW YOU WILL ENJOY 


USTNBUSHED 
A the charm of amateur pho- 
tography. Buy a camera 
now and get those beauti- 
ful views to be had in the 
early autumn. Prices, $2.00 


to $35.00. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 








ANTED BY CAPABLE AND EXPERI- 
ENCED widow lady, position as managing 
housekeeper where one or more servants are em- 
ployed. City or country. Address No. 93 this 
office. 


ANTED—-BY A YOUNG WOMAN 
Friend), energetic and capable, but defic- 

ient in hearing, a position as assistant housekeeper 
in private family—willing to help with sewing or 


care of children, and be generally useful. Address 
No. 95, this office. 
ANTED—A MOTHERS’ HELPER TO 


assist in the care of children and help with 
plain sewing. Address Mrs. Chas. J. Allen, 740 
Central Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 


WANTED-—BY A FRIEND’S FAMILY OF 
two, a reliable woman to assist with house- 
keeping. Address 3729 N. 16th Street. 


ANTED—A POSITION AS MATRON, COM- 
panion, or housekeeper, in a School or In- 
stitution or Private Family. Willing to travel with 
invalid. Address M. T., care of Manager, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 
WANTED—REFINED, EDUCATED, WOMEN 
(young or middle aged) for Mothers Helper 
in large family. Must be fond of children. 
ae Mrs. C. C. Townsend, Cheyney, Del., Co., 
‘a. 


ANTED—GIRL DESIRING COMFORTA- 

ble home, with fair compensation, in 
exchange for services as mother’s helper in care 
of twins four months old; will please write, giving 
age and references to Mrs. Geo. G. Pierie, Wyn- 
cote, Pa. 


ANTED—A CAPABLE WOMEN, AS COM- 

panion and caretaker for aged Friend; need 

not be a nurse. For particulars address, Mrs. M. 
W. Hess, Wayne, Pa. 





WANTED—A HOUSEKEEPER IN A SMALL 
family, Reference required. Address, P. 
A. M., 125 West Chestnut St., West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—HOME WITH FRIENDS’ FAMILY 

in country for girl of 12 yrs, would be help- 

ful with house work. The child is refined and in- 

telligent and must be with people who will clothe 

her and give opportunity for education and right 
development. Address, No. 96, this Office. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I”? Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


12 


HE PENINGTON, 215 EAST 15th STREET, 

New York - Friends desiring board for the 

winter should apply at once as the rooms are 
nearly all taken. 


NORTH TWENTY-FIRST ST., PHILA. 
Desirable rooms with board, private family. 








COMMUNICATING OR SINGLE SECOND- 
story apartments, with breakfast if desired. 
Apply at 3414 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—BOARD IN LANSDOWNE, PA., 
for two business women. Address E. S. this 
Office. 


Continued on page tii, bottom of 3rd column 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


For four summers past, on Labor Day, visits 
have been exchanged by Friends of Buck Hill 
Falls and Pocono Manor; the latter the settlement 
of Friends of the other branch located near Mount 
Pocono. This year it was the turn of the Pocono 
Manor Friends to visit Buck Hill. The day is de- 
voted to bowling and tennis contests, etc. A large 
body of Friends came over from the Manor, and 
despite the fact that it was rainy in the morning, 
all the events passed off pleasantly. In all 558 
people took dinner at the Inn at Buck Hill, the 
largest number at any one meal in the history of 
the Inn. 


Ninth Month promises to be a busy one at Buck 
Hill. Most of the cottages will remain open until 
the Inn closes, and two additional families have 
taken cottages for Ninth Month alone. With its 
ample supply of steam heat and many open fires, 
the Inn is comfortable on up until frosty weather. 
While the exact date of closing has not been deter- 
mined, it will probably be the same time, early in 
Tenth Month as usual. 

Summer guests are somewhat like the migratory 
birds, seme prefer to come in the spring, others in 
the early summer at rhododendron time, but a 
very large number prefer the bright, brisk autumn 
days, the changing foliage, the ripening apples 
and the tumbling chestnuts. There is usually 
more room at this time of the year, the many 
assistants around the Inn have been through the 
hurry and worry of the summer, and there is a 
general air of repose and comfort and quiet which 
is agreeable to many people. 


Horseback riding will continue until about 10th 
Month Ist. 


Work has begun on the golf links and the new 
base ball grounds are about completed. 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


From London— 


just received—six more photo- 
gravure prints of “The 
Quaker Wedding.” Size of 
picture is 17x24, on heavy 
India tinted board mount. An 
opportunity for six more 
Friends to become owners of 


Percy Bigland’s famous picture. 
The price is $7.50 each. (They 
cost us $9.00 for transportation 
and duty alone. 


We advise promptness. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna, 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and = 


College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


Fall Term opens 9th Month 17th, 1907. 


Principal in attendance for enrollment of pupils 
on and after 9th Month 11th. 


For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


1205 N. Charles St. EMMA GRANT SAULSBURY, 
AMANDA DOUGLAS SAULSBURY, Principals. 

two years. Post Graduate 
Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 


Normal Course, 
Course, one year. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE’ FOLKS.,’’ 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

*““THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 





BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


ee 
EDUCATIONAL INTERESTs 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A.B. 5 
Superintendent —— 


Those having charge of Friends’ Sch . 
ing assistance in school matters, are jny 
communicate with him. Al] Friends wu 
teaching, or qualified to teach are rae & 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days. 9 a ested y 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, iw ee 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia.’ “”” Sea 


— =— = Be og F 
Friends’ Academy : 
LONG ISLAND, N.Y, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and ¢ 
under the care of Friends. One hundred 


above Long Island Sound. Remarkable ior u 
record. School advantages in home Setting. Cg, 
tificate privilege at Cornell and § . ti 1 
Board and tuition, $250. warthmen, gto 0 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principg, [Jn Fr 
Locust Valley, N, y, 
is ss 
: ’ 
Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls (" 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS Sevel 
PHILADELPHIA atten 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phj < 
Furnishes a practical, guarded « ducatian™ With 
and prepares for college. Re 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Princigy) My § 
Circulars on application 5 | 
———— } 
No ¢ 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE Ir 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York The: 
Home School for boys and girls. 37th yey i 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem. 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ee [A tl 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health recon 
Thorough preparation for any college or technic V 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, ep The 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separay 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum ! 


mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 


for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Bort 


HILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty. 

two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigle 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
GEO. B. COCK 
Stenographer Girard Building 
Telephone 
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paper ? 


ordering a new lot. 





DID YOU OBSERVE our advertisement in last week’s 
We repeat the message. 
your supply of printing has run entirely out before 
With our equipment of experience 
and machinery we hope to be able to serve you. 


Do not wait until 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS. XXXII. | behalf. 
i, ° . . . | 
ff we go away from this principle that has been | 
x committed to us amongst all the churches, that the | 
“a vital religion of Christ is an inspiration, an inter- 
7 


bea ior ilumination, and not an institution, woe be 
ime Ito our body. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 








al, 
N.Y, 
FIRST-DAY MEETING. 
) 7 
: [Written after attending meeting at Buck Hill Falls, 
q seventh month 21st, 1907, the author never having 
attended a Friend’s meeting before. ] 
- With waters lashed by storm, the wearied lake 
Reflects but ill the vaulted arch above; 
ciel MH My soul, thou must a quiet hour take, 
To feel in truest joy thy God’s deep love. 
or No organ notes nor trumpet blasts we hear; 
; Instead, sweet bird notes come from wind-tossed trees; 
These will not break that holy calm so dear, 
ve [ When God’s peace from earth’s care the spirit frees. 
tem. 
és A thought of fire, a word of cheer, some Friend 
ra Will give as water to a thirsting soul; 
= Then down the mountain height our way we wend, 
un. A full day’s journey nearer to our goal. 
" RoBert J. MCLAUGHLIN. 
ut 
AL THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. V. 
. 
es ARBITRATION. 


yersonal interview, and promised to present to 
wr American delegation, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting’s communication in regard to a perma- 
nent arbitration tribunal. He was very cordial in 
its reception, and spoke with appreciation of the 
work of our Society in the promotion of peace. 
/— Among other things he remarked that the Society 
not only worked itself, but was moderate and 
reasonable in its demands upon others. ‘‘Our 
delegation has received about a cart load of 
requests and instructions,’’ he continued, ‘‘and 
the merely eloquent pacifists write us as though it 
were only necessary for the conference to decree 
that there should be eternal peace and that then 
eternal peace would be.’’ He spoke quite hope- 
fully of the adoption of the arbitration tribunal 
and the extension of the scope of compulsory arbi- 
tration proposed by our delegation; but I could 
appreciate more fully after my talk with him 
what a vast deal of quiet resolution, personal 
influence, and high mental and moral ability have 
been required of him in his splendid effort jn its 


With the diverse interests of forty-seven 
nationalities to deal with, his task would have 
been a hopeless one, despite his great abilities, 
were it not that he is the representative of a 
cause in which humanity’s heart is beating and 
the voice of God is heard. 

As I said in my last letter, the general arbitra- 


| tion plans were voted by the first commission on 


| the 3rd 





instant, and were then referred to a 
special committee to work out their details. This 
committee has been hard at work ever since, but 
has not yet presented its report. In its first ses- 


| sion it decided that it would be merely loss of 


time to discuss Dominica’s proposal for universal 
compulsory arbitration without restrictions. It 
did discuss Brazil’s proposition to exclude from 
compulsory arbitration questions as to domestic 
laws and institutions and territorial integrity, as 
well as those of independence, vital interests and 
the interests of third parties. Among other oppo- 
nents of such a restrictionof the scope of arbitra- 


| tion, Professor de Martens of Russia said that it 

would exclude the majority of the questions which 
| were the subjects of fifty-five arbitral decisions in 
| the course of the XIX Century. 


The committee 
then rejected, without vote, the Brazilian proposi- 
tion, after having received with informal approval 


| the declaration of Sir Edward Fry, of England, 


This morning Ambassador Choate received ina | 


| pacifists. 


that ‘the parties to a dispute should be free to 
have recourse to the existing court, the permanent 
tribunal which may be created, or to any other.’ 
At the second meeting of the committee, on the 
6th instant, Dr. Kriege, second delegate from 
Germany, made a speech, erroneous reports of 
which struck consternation into the minds of the 
It was reported that he had rejected in 


| Germany’s name the entire scheme of arbitration, 
7 : sé .2 . 9? 

| the German Emperor having ‘‘changed his mind 

| since Baron von Bieberstein’s memorable speech 





of the 22nd ultimo in favor of arbitration! Ger- 
many’s opposition in 1899 to the arbitration court 
was recalled, and it was predicted that another 
such visit to the Emperor as was made by our 
American delegate, F. W. Holls, would be neces- 
sary and that this time it would fail. But later 
reports of Dr.: Kriege’s speech show that von 
Bieberstein’s declaration has not been reversed 
and that Germany stands steadfast in support of 
arbitration. What Dr. Kriege did oppose was ‘‘a 
general treaty of compulsory arbitration, because 
in making such a treaty we should jeopardize the 
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great idea of compulsory arbitration itself. We | should appeal for the settlement of 
should put into jeopardy its development, by bar- | 
ring the road to governments which would be dis- | default of decision by the courts of the d 


posed to make with each other treaties truly oblig- | state should recourse be had to arbitration: 
atory for the arbitration of questions in which | Peru added to Venezuela’s 


arbitration is possible, and to organize this arbi- 


tration according to the exigencies of special cir- | 
Although Dr. Kriege was quite as | 


9 


cumstances. 
pronounced in favor of arbitration itself as was 


his chief, von Bieberstein, yet his declaration | 
may rightly be regarded as a new illustration of | 
Teutonic individualism, and as in opposition to an | 
inexact and hence ineffectual general treaty. But, | 


although the discussion of the committee at its 


third session on the 10th instant, has been too | 


closely guarded for the representatives of the 


press to penetrate, it may be confidently believed | 


that Germany will give in its adhesion to a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration of a thoroughly definite 
and effective kind. Ambassador Choate’s cheery 


confidence is a strong support of this belief; but | 
there is, naturally, a tinge of anxiety coloring the | 


intense expectancy as to what the next few days 
will bring forth. 
THE FORCIBLE COLLECTION OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 

This topic has not engrossed the attention of the 
public so much as has arbitration, but it is of 
great importance in the preservation of the world’s 
peace, and is of pre-eminent interest to the two 
Americas. 

As early as the 19th of June the United States 
delegation gave notice in a plenary session of the 
conference that, although the topic was not 
included in the Russian programme, it would pre- 
sent to the first commission the question of the 
collection of public debts by force. Accordingly, 
at the first meeting of the first commission, three 
days later, General Porter gave notice that he 


would propose the principle that force should not | 
be used to collect debts when the debtor nation | 
desires to submit to arbitration the question of | 


its obligations and their extent. This proposition 
came up for discussion in the sub-commission on 
the 16th of July, and for ten days it was the most 
prominent one before the conference. It gave 
rise to notable addresses from General Porter, Dr. 
Drago of Argentina, Villa Urutia of Spain, Ruy 
Barbosa of Brazil, and the ‘‘arbitration speech”’ 
of Von Bieberstein of Germany. It called forth 
also various modifications; for example, Dominica 
proposed that arbitration must precede war for 
‘fall claims of a purely pecuniary origin, whether 
they arise from public loans or from other con- 
tracted debts, or even from damages or losses;’’ 
Chili proposed arbitration of such debts, provided | 
that ‘‘contractants themselves have not decided | 
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. Possible diy 
| agreements;’’ Venezuela proposed that only jp 


ebto 


“9 and 
| proposition the Provigy 


‘‘when, in these contracts, it has been expres 

; . ‘ y 
stipulated that these claims or differences shoyj 
be submitted to the judges and tribunals of the 
[debtor] country.”’ 

In the course of the discussion there developej 
two marked differences between the “Porte 
Proposition’? and the ‘‘Drago Doctrine.” The 
former provides that ‘‘a recourse to any coereiy, 
measure implying the use of military or nayg 
forces for the collection of such contractual debs 
| cannot be had until after an offer of arbitratig, 

has been made by the creditor and refused or lef 
| without response by the debtor, or until afte 

arbitration has been resorted to and the debto 
_ state has failed to conform to the sentence handa 
_down;’’ the Drago Doctrine rejects the use of 
| force at any time for the collection of public 
| debts. The Porter Proposition includes ‘‘contrae. 
| tual debts claimed as due to the subjects or citi 
| zens of one country by the government of another 
| country;’’ while the Drago Doctrine would remove 
| from the field of arbitration—as well as from for. 
cible collection, of course—the loans made bya 
government and the interest upon them. Th 
issue of bonds, Dr. Drago claims, is an act of 
sovereignty, and any interference with it on the 
part of a foreign tribunal would be an infringe 
ment upon sovereignty and independence. 

Dr. Drago’s speech was made on the 18th of 
July, and that date has already been hailed as 
**South America’s Fourth of July,’’—a day when 
‘‘the complement to the Monroe Doctrine’’ and 
the genuine independence of South America was 
announced to the representatives of the world in 
conference assembled. 

Now, while lovers of peace will at once indorse 
General Porter’s proposition to include bonded 
indebtedness within the field of arbitration, they 
may at first be inclined to accept the Drago Doe- 
trine which precludes entirely the use of force in 
the collection of debts. The peace argument was 





| stated by Dr. Drago in these terms: ‘‘By accept- 


ing that part of the proposition of the United 
States which makes an appeal to force [per- 
missible] for the execution of arbitral sentences 
which have been disregarded, we should 
take a long step backward; we should recognize 
war as an ordinary resource of [international] 
law; weshould establish one more cause of leg- 
itimate warfare,—a thing which would indeed be 





upon the authority and procedure to which they 


a contradiction for a Conference of the Peace 


| which has precisely for its object the prevention 
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af the causes of warfare, or at least the diminu- 
on of them.”’ Perez Triana, of Columbia, also 
attacked this part of the Porter Proposition as 
being animated by “‘the spirit of Shylock, which 
is still powerful in our modern civilization;’’ as 


being worse than the old method of imprisonment | 
of individuals for debts; as being in violation of | 


é 


date sovereignty; and as 
ce of the world, placing in the hands of finan- 


eiers, of whom there are some who are not angels, | 


themeans of facilitating imperialistic wars.”’ 
The opponents of the Porter Proposition, too, 
have charged the United States’ representatives 


with inconsistency in supporting it, and have | 


cited as proofs of that inconsistency our constitu- 


a new danger to the | 


| 





tional amendment which does not permit a state | 


to be sued without its own consent, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s alleged repudiation of her debts in 1843. 

General Porter has devoted his great abilities 
and resolution to the task of persuading the Euro- 


pean nations to agree to arbitrate public indebted- | 


ness before they resort to forcible collection. 
has not answered, in public, the South Americans’ 
arguments; but answers to them are not far to 
seek. For example, if all danger of force were 
removed, the ‘‘Shylock’’ rates of interest exacted 
from South American states might be higher than 
ever; the privilege of irresponsible 
might result in greater armaments than ever; the 
attempted forcible collection of debts has made 
imminent several great wars, which have been 
averted only by persuading the disputants to 
resort to arbitration; and a general agreement to 


arbitrate public indebtedness should relieve our | 


country of the burden of defending financial dis- 


honesty in an effort to sustain the Monroe Doc- | 


trine. 

That the Porter Proposition has come to be 
regarded even by its former opponents as the half- 
loaf which is better than no bread, is evident 
from the vote taken upon it in the sub-commission 
on the 27th ultimo. The vote stood 37 for, none 
against, and seven abstentions. The seven not 
voting were Belgium, Greece, Luxembourg, Rou- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezuela; the 
last named was the only American state abstain- 
ing from its support, while Luxembourg and 
Switzerland abstained because of their neutrality. 
Dr. Drago east Argentina’s vote for the Porter 
Proposition, but with two reservations: first, that 
a dispute in regard to contractual debts should be 
submitted to arbitration only after a resort to the 
courts of the debtor country had been made and 
justice denied by them; and, secondly, he repeated 
his protest against all use of force for the collec- 
tion of bonded indebtedness. 

After this decisive vote in its favor, the Porter 


. | 
borrowing | 


He | 


| ‘‘And what is the matter with thee, 





Proposition was referred to the arbitration com- 
mittee for revision, and it bids fair to be incorpo- 
rated by the conference in the law of nations,—one 
more notable triumph of American diplomacy, 
and, as it is confidently believed, one more chain 
on the dogs of war. 
Wm. I. HULL. 

The Hague, Eighth month 12th, 1907. 


A REMARKABLE CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


But then his wife did not feel that way at all. 
She had the very best of husbands, and, although 
his way of thinking was a little different from 
what was usual, she felt that wherever he was she 
ought to be, and if his divergency from the usual 
mode of religion should bring him into trouble of 
any kind, it would be her duty to help him with 
anything she was able. Well, the two old men 
left Knud, his wife and children to struggle 
along as best they could. 

Then came the priest. Of course, he was the 
shepherd of his flock, the father of his children. 
my son, 


Knud? Is not the old Lutheran religion good and 
reliable any more? Hast thou found anything 
better?’’ 


Knud was silent for a while. Then he tried to 
explain that he felt something working within 
himself. He did not know what it was or who it 
was, but sometimes he felt very much broken. 
Perhaps it was that he felt he was a sinner. Cer- 
tainly he was not as good and kind and loving as 
he ought to be. But then again he felt that im- 
measurable love and goodness surrounded him 
everywhere, and he felt himself at times so filled 
that he found no words fit to explain it, and so he 
kept silent. When he read his Bible he found it 
in the most perfect harmony with what he felt in 
his own inner life. It had become quite a new 
book to him. The priest listened to him in amaze- 
ment. Then he murmured: ‘A teaching within 
—a teaching direct to the soul—hm. But, man, 
thou art a Quaker; how in the world have these 
notions been brought into thy head?’’ 

Knud could not tell. He had not been outside 
of Roldal, and the Bible was the only book he had 
read. As tothe word, ‘‘Quaker,’’ he had never 
heard it before. Perhaps it was the first time it 
ever sounded in Roldal. 

It was very strange. The priest did not know 
how to handle this matter; but, surely, it was 
necessary it should be stopped as soon as possible. 
It might spread and bring the good, old church 
into danger. He explained the matter to the 
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bishop, and he came. 
before the bishop, and after some time in silence, 
he gave about the same explanation to the bishop 
which he formerly had given to the priest. After 
having listened to all which Knud had to say, the 
bishop patted him on his shoulder and said: 
**Stick firmly to what thou hast got, my son.”’ 

This spiritual influence which Knud had felt 
seemed now to begin its work in others, also. 
The first man who openly acknowledged the teach- 
ing within was Jon Rinden. He and Knud had 
for several years quiet meetings together, in order 
to listen to the voice teaching them within. Af- 
terwards came Lars Botnen and a young woman, 
Knud’s sister. Then a blind woman, Eli. And 
as truth worked its way others joined the little 
flock, amongst them two brothers, Jon and Ole 
Oine, and Eli’s brother Mons. 

As to the mystic word, ‘‘Quaker,’’ which the 
priest had thrown out, it did not trouble them at 
all. Most likely it never afterwards entered their 
thoughts and was forgotten. In Stavanger and 
neighborhood there has been a small meeting of 
Friends ever since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but they knew nothing of the spiritual 
movement in Roldal, and the people in Roldal 
knew nothing of the Friends in Stavanger. 

While this was going on in Norway there was 
a man in America, Lindley Murray Hoag, who 
felt a strange drawing toward Norway. Several 
times he saw in dreams a lake and houses near it; 
the lake, houses and meadows being surrounded 
by high mountains, forming altogether a most 
splendid scenery; and it seemed to him that he 
was eating fishes caught in that lake. In him 
was worked out a concern for a visit in the love 
of the Gospel to Norway. 

In the year 1853, Lindley Murray Hoag came by 
way of London to Stavanger, Norway, and laid 
his concern before the Friends there. Norwegian 
Friends received him most kindly, and several of 
them, among whom was the able interpreter, 
Endre Dahl, went with him to all places where 
Friends were found, and much blessing followed 
their labors. As they travelled along, Lindley 
Murray Hoag was looking for that valley and lake, 
which he so plainly had seen in his dreams when 
in America, but, although he saw many mountains 
and many lakes, he did not see anything like that 
which he saw in his dreams. 

One day Endre Dahl told him that they had now 
been to all the Friends that he knew of. Lindley 
Murray Hoag became uneasy, and, after a time of 
quietness, said that he had not yet been to the 
place which formed the real concern for his jour- 
ney. A map of Norway was placed before him, 
but that did not give him any help. He became 
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Knud Botnen was brought | more uneasy and walked from one end of the 


to the other for some time. All ofa sudden 

stopped and turned toward the mountains jp the 
‘east. Pointing in that direction, he said: ‘There 
over there, is the place where I must go.” The 
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had already been to all places in that direction 


where Friends were located; but Endre Dahlaye 
some other Friends readily consented to go wy, © 
him once more. Bd 

A place called Sovde was chosen as the firs: th 
stopping place. There was a meeting-house m@ * 
a meeting was appointed. A man by the namg } “ 
Bjarne Aaby heard of it. He knew the peopei, J " 
Roldal, and felt that he ought to go and tell they a 
of the meeting. It was haying time. Wh§ 


Bjarne Aaby came to Roldal he found the peg) 
out haying. He told them his errand, and gi 
‘There is aman from America and some peop 
from Stavanger going to have a meeting at Sovie 
to-night. They are all Quakers.”’ 

Quakers! This was, most likely, only the ge. 
ond time this strange word was heard in Rolda, 
The people made haste and went to Sovde. Wher 
they came to the meeting, Lindley Murray Hog 
was preaching, Endre Dahl interpreting. Th 
Roldal people listened in amazement. Was thisa 
new revelation? Did the message come from a- 
other world? What had dimly worked for year 
in the depths of their souls was here put before 
them in plain language. 

The meeting ended. Lindley Murray Hoag 
wanted to go with the Roldal people but the road 
was too difficult for him, over the high mountains, 
Another road was recommended, longer, but 
easier. By this Lindley Murray Hoag and the 
Stavanger people went next day. As they passed 
a low chain of mountains, the Roldal valley, with 
the Roldal vatn, the small villages and the high 
mountains in the background, lay spread before 
them in the most brilliant illumination. Lindley 
Murray Hoag stood for a while like a marbk 
statue. Then he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! this is what! 
saw in my dreams in America.”’ 

Some time before this the people in Roldal hai 
had some difficulty about amarriage. They did no 
feel it right to enter into marriage before the 
priest. They thought that their own agreemeni 
before the Lord was just as valid as if they haé 
gone through a ceremony of the church, and tw 
young people had acted accordingly. But after 
while they became uneasy about it. Knud too 
the matter in hand. He sat for a long time alone 
and in perfect silence. When he spoke about | 
he explained that he saw dark clouds before him 
After a while he saw rays of light coming rig 
from heaven, breaking through the dark cloud 
and shining on the spot where he sat. When hi 
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again spoke to others he said that, about the mar- 


riage they ought to be perfectly easy. It would | 


eome right in due course of time. When Lindley 

Murray Hoag came they were married after the 

manner of Friends. 

The tithes to the priest caused these people 
much trouble. They found that the established 
church, in its teachings and arrangements, was so 
different from what they read in the Bible about 
the early church that they found it incorrect to 
sustain that church and its servants; hence, they 
could not conscientiously pay the tithes. Accord- 
ing to the law, the priest had a right to his tithes, 
and when the people did not pay it he had a right 
todistrain, and he did use his right. This was 
felt very much by the people in a place where the 
soil gave but scanty return for hard labor. 

Knud had one year bought and brought home 
timber and lumber for anew house. The time 
came when his tithes had to be paid. The priest 
took all his timber and lumber, and Knud lost 
what he, with much labor and through self-denial, 
had gathered. 

After the visit of Lindley Murray Hoag, the 
people in Roldal became connected with the Soci- 
ety of Friends in Stavanger; a meeting-house was 
built, which was also used as a school-house, and 
one of the Friends, Mons Winje, acted as teacher. 

Through much tribulation, Friends plodded 
along for several years, and quite a number were 
added to the church. But it was sohard. Hard 
work to get the necessities of life, and this made 
still harder because of the strict laws about the 
tithes. 

News came to Roldal about a country where 
people were free to act in accordance with true 
righteousness and to serve God in true love; but 
that country was far away. However, they 
talked the matter over, and undoubtedly tried it 
in prayer before the Lord. Friends were truly 
united together, and in 1869 nearly 50 persons left 
Stavanger in a sailing-vessel bound for Quebec, 
Canada, and one day all these people came to Le- 
grand, Marshall County, Iowa. Never before had 
so many strangers been seen at this small station. 

Land was cheap, and every one of these Norwe- 
gians was successful in temporal matters. An 
old school-house was used as a meeting-house for 
several years. Later on a meeting-house and a 

school-house were built between Legrand and 
Dunbar, and were called ‘‘Stavanger.’’ 

Of their further life and spiritual welfare I had 
better not give any account. It would only be my 
personal impressions. They might be partly cor- 


rect, but would be in danger of onesidedness. 
One thing I feel I must add—I have been told that 
when Knud was an old man he would sometimes 
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rise in the gallery of the meeting-house and say 
with much emphasis: ‘‘We will have to get back 
to our old landmarks.’’ Did that old man feel 
that, as they prospered temporally, they were in 
danger of growing cold and indifferent to the 
teaching of the Spirit, the light within? 

It has been a great joy to me to gather these 
facts. I think I will remember as long as I live 
the emotion and the tears in the eyes of those old 
men as they told me of their experience many 
years ago, when they first were gathered into the 
church of Christ. May the blessing of the Lord 
go with them and their children after them. 


—John Marcussen in American Friend. 








THE NEW LANGUAGE. 
[From the British Friend.]| 


The development of Esperanto, and its spread in 
all civilised countries, are now causing a great 
many people, who were at first somewhat scep- 
tical, to consider the possibilities of the language. 
More especially is this the case in our own country 
on account of the coming congress at Cambridge 
[now passed; held in the early part of Eighth 
month,] when it is expected that from two to 
three thousand Esperantists will gather from all 
parts of the world to rejoice in the progress that 
has been made, and to do what they can to extend 
the knowledge of ‘‘La Kara Lingvo’’ (as some of 
them are in the habit of calling it) in quarters 
where up to now it has been little known. 

To Friends especially the movement should be 
interesting, because the inspiring motive from the 
first has been the cause of peace, and the thou- 
sunds who are giving up much of their time to its 
propaganda are animated by a hatred of war and 
a desire for a better feeling among the nations. 

In view of some misunderstandings, it may be as 
well to state that Esperanto does not aim to take 
the place of any national language, but to bea 
second or auxiliary tongue, easily acquired and 
spoken, and understood without difficulty by mem- 
bers of all nationalities. Its construction is very 
simple, its spelling and pronunciation perfectly 
regular, whilst its capacity for showing different 
shades of meaning gives it a valuable literary 
character. Like everything else, no doubt it has 
the defects of its qualities. It is of the first im- 
portance, for instance, that such a language should 
not be subject to constant changes, or its whole 
usefulness would be destroyed. Such as it is, 
with, of course, the additions rendered necessary 
from time to time, it must remain, or it cannot do 
the work expected from it. If there is something 
revolutionary in the conception of such an attempt 
at a world-language, there is also a necessity for 
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a conservatism which shall preserve it in its orig- 
inal shape. Is the price too high to pay for the 
possibilities which are involved? 

Esperanto was created by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, a 
doctor of medicine residing at Warsaw, Poland. 
It has several features which make it easier to 
learn and to understand than any previous attempt 
of the sort. For instance, each word, by an in- 
genious system of prefixes and suffixes, acquires 
numerous variations of meaning, and the vocabu- 
lary is much simplified by this method, as also by 
the use of all words that are at present nearly, or 
quite, international. Then, the words are all 
taken from existing or dead languages, with the 
necessary simplification of spelling. Again, the 
various parts of speech are recognised at once by 
the terminal letter. Without going further into 
the construction of Esperanto, it may be said that 
the result is a flexible and literary language, 
which may be acquired, both as to writing and 
speaking, in less than one quarter of the time 
necessary to learn French or German. Another 
striking fact, in connection with it, is that a let- 
ter may be written in it to a person who has never 
heard of the language before, and by the aid of a 
small vocabulary, which can be enclosed, the 
whole will be understood by any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence. These vocabularies, or ‘‘keys’’ 
as they are called, are published in eight European 
languages as well as in Chinese and Japanese, 
weighing less than half an ounce each. Not only 
are such letters often read, but the recipients in 
many instances have sent a perfectly intelligible 
reply in the language, although they knew noth- 
ing of it before. A language of which this can 
truthfully be said, is surely worthy of some atten- 
tion. 

Of course, there are some who say that if an in- 
ternational language is required, English or some 
other existing tongue should be adapted to the 
purpose. But, apart from the difficulty of learn- 
ing such a language, a little reflection will show 
that national jealousies are far too active for the 
success of any such project, while the attempt to 
carry it out would hinder instead of forwarding 
the object in view. In this connection it should 
be noted that though the commercial utility of the 
language is important, and is already attracting 
much attention, it is as an aid to peace and mu- 
tual understanding that the study and propaganda 
of Esperanto are being undertaken. Without 
some such means of communication, international 
conferences, whether for peace, temperance, social 
reform, or any other cause, have but limited pos- 
sibilities. With it, not only can these conferences 


be made more powerful and useful, but helpful re- 
lations between members of various nationalities 
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can be extended, and the racial antipathies largely 
reduced. There are already more than thi 
journals and literary and scientific reviews pub. 
lished in Esperanto, in various parts of the world 
including a recent one in Japan, and many stand. 
ard books have been translated into the language. 
There are few cities where Esperantists are not to 
be found, and much work is devoted to making 
the language known. The spirit which animates 
its adherents is entirely unsectarian, and, as the 
name implies, full of hope for the future of the 
world. 

The international congress to be held in August 
at Cambridge is the third of these great gather. 
ings, the first having taken place at Boulogne and 
the second at Geneva. The two previous con- 
gresses were quite remarkable for the spirit of 
comradeship which was shown, and the mutual 
understanding amongst the representatives of the 
many nationalities present. If any reader should 
desire further information, or particulars of books 
of instruction, or other literature, it will be gladly 
forwarded by the *Honorary Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Esperanto Association, 13 Arundel Street, 
Strand, London. Henry C. Willmott. 


ORIGIN OF THE WALKING DELEGATE. 


‘*One great trouble with the average employer,” 
as the Railroad Trainmens’ Journal says, ‘‘is that 
he is not willing to consider the employment of 
labor as he does any other business proposition. 
He talks glibly enough about workmen having 
labor to sell, but he begins to rave when workmen 
unite to fix the minimum price of their labor, al- 
though he regards it as in regular business course 
for employers to unite to fix the price of both 
goods and labor. He grows bitter and vicious at 
the thought of meeting a committee of workmen 
not in his own employment to confer upon hours 
and wages in his own shop, yet he meekly takes 
orders in these respects from other employers. 
Moreover, he forgets, or assumes to, that outside 
labor committees were necessitated not by trade 
unions, but by employers. The Railroad Train- 
men’s Journal is absolutely accurate when it says: 
‘“‘The labor representative became necessary be- 
cause*sO many employers insisted on meeting 
their own employees, and then when they did, 
frequently discharged the committeemen for dar- 





* There are also Esperanto societies in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and many other places throughout the 
United States. Esperanto books are for sale at book- 
stores and may be had through Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Streets. One of the classes for the 
study of Esperanto in Philadelphia last winter was organ- 


ized and conducted under the leadership of one of our 
Friends. 
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ing to come to them, and they thus intimidated 
the rest. The representative who does not depend 
on the employer for his wages does not fear per- 
results, and he is much more effective than 
one could be who felt that he would be singled out 
for dismissal.’’ That is the hisiory of tne rise of 
“the walking delegate.’’ It was necessary for 
organized labor to create an independent ambas- 
sador, one Whom the employer could not hurt, in 
order to secure fair conferences with employers 
in behalf of their own workmen. 
-From The Public (Chicago). 


Apreacher ceases to be impressive as soon as 
by continuance he is oppressive. 
Call not that the gospel plow which turns upon 
its own furrow and plows the sod back. 
The Friend (Philadelphia). 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 37. Ninth month 17th. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.—PsALM 116: 15. 


Tue ScripTURE Of the Lesson is Deuteronomy 34: 1-12. 


In his last address to the children of Israel 
Moses said: ‘‘I ama hundred and twenty years 
old this day; I can no more go out and come in: 
and Jehovah hath said unto me, Thou shalt not 
go over this Jordan.”’ 

The last public acts of Moses appear to have 


been the taking of a census and the revision of | 


the law. He delivered the law to the priests, 
and directed that every seven years, in the feast 


of the tabernacles, this law should be read before | 


all Israel. 

When Jehovah made it known to Moses that he 
was about to die, Moses took Joshua into the tab- 
ernacle and told him that henceforth he must be 
the leader of the people. He said to Joshua: ‘‘Be 


strong and of good courage: for thou shalt bring | 


the children of Israel into the land which I sware 
unto them: and I will be with thee.”’ 


The closing words of Moses to the Israelites are | 


in the form of a song, which is found in the first 
forty-three verses of 32nd Deuteronomy. In this 
song he refers frequently to Jehovah asa Rock, 
saying that his work is perfect, all his ways are 
justice, and that he is a God of faithfulness, with- 
out iniquity. After he had finished his song he 
pronounced a blessing, or rather made a prophecy, 
for each of the twelve tribes. After this, as our 


lesson tells us, Moses went upon Mount Nebo and | 


had a view of the promised land, and then died 
before the people entered in and took possession. 
It is of interest to compare the following account 
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of the death of Moses, written by Josephus, with 
the Bible narrative: 

‘‘He withdrew among the tears of the people; 
the women beating their breasts, and the children 
giving way to uncontrollable wailing. At a cer- 
tain point in his ascent he madea sign to the 
weeping multitude to advance no farther, taking 
with him only the elders, the high priest Eleazer, 
and the general, Joshua. At the top of the moun- 
tain he dismissed the elders and then, as he was 
embracing Eleazer and Joshua, and still speaking 
to them, a cloud suddenly stood over him and he 
vanished in a deep valley.’”’ 

The manner in which Moses died and was 
buried is not a matter of importance to us. It 
was not his death but the life he lived that made 
him one of the few great figures in history. As 
we read the story of the forty years in the wilder- 
ness, we wonder at the patience and faith of this 
leader of men. Even when he found that he was 
not himself to lead the people into the promised 
land no word of discouragement or despair escaped 
from his lips. He seems to have outgrown all 
selfish desires. The one thought that took 
supreme possession of him was that he was ‘‘the 
servant of Jehovah.’’ 

In Joshua we are presented with another noble 
type. He did not draw back from the task laid 
upon him and say that he was not great enough to 
go on with the work which Moses left unfinished. 
He knew that some one must lead the people, and 
if Moses selected him as the one best fitted for 
the service, then the only thing for him to do was 
to take up the burden and go on. 

Human beings are bound to one another by so 
many ties that we can never say our work on 
earth is done, so long as we have time and 
strength to do something more. There are many 
who have been permitted to finish some particular 
work to which they were called; but there are 
more who from day today do their part in help- 
ing the evolution which goes on from generation 
to generation; and when they die others take the 
work a little farther along. Noone should make 
the mistake of thinking that any righteous cause 
will fail because he dies, nor the greater mistake 
of feeling that what ought to be done will be done 
by some one else if he shirks his part. It is better 
to feel with the poet: ‘‘My work is mine, and, 
heresy or not, if my hand slacked, I should rob 
God, since he is fullest good.”’ 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. 
Moses. Leadership. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 
some incident in the life of Moses. 


The Character of 


Let each pupil tell 
Let some mem- 


ber of the class read or recite C. F. Alexander’s poem, 
‘* The Burial of Moses.*’ 
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THE VALUE OF SILENCE. 

We goto our places of worship on First-day 
mornings and sit down in the silence together. Is 
this merely an outward form, or is there strength 
and peace to be found in repose of body and quie- 
tude of mind? 

Most of us are very busy people. There are so 
many things we think we ought to do that when 
night comes, after we have worked all day, some 
of them are left over for to-morrow or next week 
or next year. It is good for us to have periods of 
quiet thought in order that we may weigh the 
value of things and decide which of them are 
worth while for us. Without this silent introver- 
sion we are in danger of allowing our lives to be 
shaped by the customs of those around us, defer- 
ring more than is profitable to what others do and 
say. 

One of the maxims of our modern educators is 
that ‘‘we learn to do by doing;’’ and the teachers 
of the new gospel tell us that if we would save the 
world from its wickedness and folly we must 
‘‘get busy.’’ There is a half-truth in each of 
these thoughts. A woman may make bread twice 
a week as long as she lives and never makea 
single batch that is really fit to eat, because she 
has not learned to go about it in the right way. 
If we would learn to do by doing we must either 
go to some one who has found out a good way, or 
we must experiment until we have found a good 
way for ourselves. In other words, we must take 
time to think as well as to do. The man or 
woman who does not often spend a half-hour in 
quiet, earnest thought misses one of the most 
helpful experiences of human life. 

It is a step in advance of the old theology when 
we believe that we can do more toward lifting 
men to higher levels by living our own lives 
rightly than by preaching to them. But of what 
avail is it to ‘‘get busy’’ unless we first ‘‘get into 
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the quiet’’ and find out what work is ne 
done and how we can take hold of it 
and not hinder? 

It is possible for any of us to do this king of 
earnest thinking before we go to sleep at night or 
after we awake in the morning. Why then should 
we go to meeting and sit down together jn the 
quiet? There are many who have found anap. 
swer to this question in their own experieng 
When men and women come together for a com. 
mon purpose there is an increasing sense of ¢om,. 
radeship, a strengthening of the feeling that» 
one lives for himself but that each is in some way 
bound to all the others. Then when the thing 
that have irritated and perplexed during the week 
are resolutely put out of the thoughts, and the 
mind is open to receive any high or holy sugges. 
tion that may enter in, in some way that no one 
has yet been able to explain, there is a transfer. 
ence of impulse from one to another, and each 
who is seeking for light and strength helps the 
others who are also seeking and is helped by them 
in turn. 

In this silence there is a consciousness that the 
Oversoul is in touch with our own souls. If we 
have wilfully done wrong we are uncomfortable 
and can find peace only by resolving to cease to do 
evil. If we have erred through weakness we feel 
the presence of a Power that will give strength to 
all who draw upon it. If we have stumbled along 
in the darkness there comes to us an inshining, 
and the path in which we ought to walk is seen 
more clearly. 

When a body of people sitting together are thus 
consciously striving to possess themselves of the 
gifts of the spirit, sometimes one and sometimes 
another is so forcibly impressed by a thought 
which ought to be shared with the rest, that there 
is nothing for him to do but to arise and utter it, 
and thus out of the living silence there comesa 
living vocal ministry. When our members gener- 
ally understand and take pains to make others un- 
derstand the value of silence in our meetings, 
there will be no dearth of vocal ministry and no 
‘‘running into words without life and power.”’ 


MO 





eded to be 
SO as to help 


A GREAT PETITION FOR ARBITRATION. 


The most numerously signed petition laid before 
The Hague Conference was presented by Anna B. 
Eckstein of Boston. It represented 5,641 persons 
in Scotland, 151,184 in England including 23 
members of Parliament, 58,145 Germans, and 
2,000,000 Americans, including the membership of 
a large number of societies represented by the 
signatures of their officials. The first names were 
affixed to the petition in First month, 1907, ata 
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necting of the American Peace Society, the list | Friends. Moreover, the ‘‘Pilgrimage Dream’’ will 


peing headed by its president, Robert Treat Paine, 
and its secretary, Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


The petition is addressed to the Heads of the: 


Nations meeting at the second Hague Conference 
‘1 1907, and is as follows: 

“The undersigned respectfully express their 
amest wish that at this second Hague Confer- 
ence a General Arbitration Treaty be agreed upon, 
py virtue of which it will become a matter of 
honor with each nation to refer all international 
disputes which cannot be settled through the dip- 
jmatic service to the World Tribunal at The 
Hague for investigation and settlement.”’ 

The petition is prompted by the conviction that 
through the development and perfecting of inter- 
rational arbitration ‘‘there will be attained a lim- 
tation of armament, which, from vital and or- 
ganic necessity, will lead toa gradual reduction 
of armament.’’ The purpose of the petition is 
“as an international expression of true public 
opinion, to support and urge to action the good 
will of the governments to promote international 
arbitration. ’”’ 


SOMEWHAT CONCERNING THE 
PILGRIMAGE. 

On Seventh-day morning, Eighth month 10th, 
wr little band of pilgrims seeking southern 
shrines, set out from Philadelphia, on tiptoe with 
suspense and surmise as to just in what attitude 
the visited would receive us, and just how the 
visitors would justify their existence as such. 
This latter question was answered satisfactorily 
by the father of the expedition, George Walton, 
at the opening of the first gathering in each com- 
munity we visited, by his little introductory 
speech, the ‘‘Pilgrimage Dream;”’’ at the frequent 
repetition of which his fellow-pilgrims outwardly 
jested, but secretly rejoiced, as there were always 
new variations to look for and always the same 
spirit of compelling enthusiasm and conviction. 
The little speech, briefly put, was all about how 
there are Friends who deny that the heroic age of 
Quakerism has passed, for they feel that Quaker- 
ism has a glorious future, and some have dared to 
hope that our generation may see it. How this is 
to be brought about— what the great work is to be 
-we are not yet certain; but in the meantime, a 
good preparation is a taking account of stock; the 
Society is so small that none of it can afford to be 
disregarded. If the Society be acquainted with 
itself, the more effectively can the move be fur- 
thered. Therefore—the Pilgrimage, whose mem- 
bers come, not as ministers and elders, for their 
age and experience do not warrant that, but actu- 
ally to become acquainted with their fellow 








have largely failed, if it does not engender counter 
pilgrimages from Virginia to Philadelphia, and 
East to West and West to North. 

Of the pilgrims themselves, some had never met 
before that morning, but after afew days together 
all seemed like old friends. At Laurel Station, in 
Maryland, some 22 miles beyond Baltimore, we 
were met ina drizzling rain by carriages and 
driven the 12 miles to Sandy Spring (never say 
Sandy Springs, if you would retain the respect of 
a native). In the long uphill drive the rain grad- 
ually ceased, and the countryside took ona more 
fertile and flourishing look, in which was found 
part of the explanation for the fame of this 
Friendly locality; the other part we understood 
after knowing the people. As always happened 


| later, we were distributed about by ones and twos, 
| rarely staying two nights in the same home and 
| often having each of the three meals in a different 


house, and visiting on that order makes possible a 
very wide acquaintance. First-day meeting was 
attended and the afternoon was given over to our 
direction: this resulted in a conference on Prepa- 
ration for Religious Life. George and Barnard 
Walton led this, some appropriate verses were 
given by Louise Haviland and we had a few 
words about Woodbrooke and our own George 
School Conference. That evening we were invited 
to meet the young people at the home of Benja- 
min Miller and by bedtime we felt that life was 
indeed strenuous. Kate Thomas had a like infor- 
mal meeting for ‘us the next evening at her home. 

Third-day morning we were driven another 
twelve miles to the trolley for Washington and 
spent the day sightseeing the capital and especi- 
ally the library. Trolley to Mt. Vernon was the 
next move, where Lida Gillingham met us with a 
species of ‘‘hold all’’ carriage and thrilled our 
journey with tales of Washington and how he used 
to ride along those same roads. Next day we all 
gathered for dinner with the Cox family, and 
spent the afternoon seeing Woodlawn Mansion, 
the home Washington built as a wedding gift 
for his adopted daughter, Nellie Custis. It isa 
splendid old brick mansion, with a distant view 
of the Potomac, and planned as seems to have 
been the custom thereabouts, with wings on either 
side of the main building, which gives a very im- 
posing effect from the roadway below. Supper 
was an occasion of revelry in the form of a picnic 
on the pleasantly shaded grounds of Woodlawn 
Meeting, that we might meet the Friends there. 

A conference within the meeting-house followed 
on ‘‘Opportunities for Usefulness within the Ranks 
of the Society of Friends.’’ It was led by George 
and Barnard Walton and ended in a lively discus- 
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sion of the southern labor problem, a very urgent 
one in this locality. Fifth-day evening we met 
again for a social time at the home of Edward 
Walton, and next morning left the small but hos- 
pitable Woodlawn community and saw Mt. Vernon 
under the guidance of our good friend, Lida Gil- 
lingham. 

The journey to Alexandria was made by boat 
and we have to thank our friend, Edward Walton, 
for an unusually pleasant sight-seeing afternoon 
there, examining Christ Church, the Mason’s 
Lodge to which Washington belonged, and the old 
Carlyle house. The last named place boasts an 
unusual guide, whom we all grieved to find occu- 
pying so humblea post, when he might have 
carved a deep name for himself in the world of 
imaginative fiction. 

Alexandria to Paeonian Springs was accom- 
plished by the Southern Railway, which boasts a 
train that for speed (or rather lack of it) is 
dubbed ‘‘the Virginia Creeper.’’ Thence we were 
driven the few miles to Waterford, the smallest 
meeting we visited, with an attendance of from 
twelve to twenty. Just as Mt. Vernon abounded 
in Washington anecdotes, so does this country with 
Civil War stories: One day in the 60’s the Friends 
reached meeting to find it filled with soldiers. 
Nevertheless, they held meeting and continued to 
do so that winter, although the soldiers were sta- 
tioned there all that time. The latter usually 
kept on the other side of the partition during 
meeting time and came to be quite respectful of 
the occasions; some would stand at the door or 
come in to hear the speaking. But the Friends 
said there was a curious sensation in finding the 
gallery draped with clothes washed and hung up to 
dry, and in glancing up, to finda row of eyes 
peering through the partition, and in having one’s 
feet come into contact with muskets which had 
been pushed under the benches out of the way. 

Sixth-day evening, Friends and neighbors were 
invited to Robert Walker’s home where George 
Walton read a paper on ‘‘What Friends Have to 
Carry to the Outside World’’ and interested dis- 
cussion followed. 

The next afternoon we moved on to Lincoln for 
Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting which began that 
afternoon with the meeting for ministers and 
elders. First-day afternoon was turned over to 
the pilgrims for a First-day School Conference at 
which Eleanor Wood, who joined us here, and 
George Walton, spoke and brought ona live con- 
sideration of the subject in general. At the close 
of the business meeting next day we were pleased 
at several Friends expressing appreciation of the 
pilgrimage. That evening there was an informal 


gathering at the Taylor home across from the | 


= 
meeting house, where Eleanor Wood told 
Woodbrooke and other activities of Englig, 
Friends. 

Third-day we did our first actual tramping jj 
one can so term the pleasant little two mile Wali 
from the rail road up the mountain to Rusge| 
Smith’s, interspersed with berries, spring Wate 
and sessions on fence-rails where we rested ay 
enthused over the valley view enlarging as y, 
ascended. And there again we climbed from hj, 
house to the very top of the Blue Ridge ayj 
supped on the precipitous Eagle Rocks, with th 
moon rising on our valley of the past week ay 
the sun setting gloriously over the Shenandcgh 
Valley whither the pilgrims were to set forth ney 
day. There the valley stretched away flat to th 
distant Alleghany Mountains and ever and an 
the Shenandoah River showed bright where } 
caught color from the overloaded sky. When th 
sun had quite gone, we stumbled down the mom. 
tain and lay for a while watching the stars an 
talking and singing ‘‘Dixie’’ before finally tun, 
ing in for the night, the girls into proper ten 
and the lads to the hayloft. 

The pilgrims may have gone South with vagy 
ideas as to what they would find, but they ar 
very certain on their return that the famed ho 
pitality of the South is not overdrawn, and they 
would like to say how much they appreciate the 
kindess shown them on every hand. 

A PILGRIM, 


FRIENDS OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

On their return from Genesee Yearly Meeting 
in Canada, early in the summer, Isaac Wilson ani 
Mary Travilla visited the Friends of the neighbor. 
hood of Buffalo, N. Y. Ona First-day they attended 
two appointed meetings for worship in the meet- 
ing house at Orchard Park. Friends and others 
(including the minister of the Presbyterian 
Church who sat in the gallery and had part in the 
ministry of the meeting) were present from But 
falo, Hamburg and from the surrounding neigh: 
borhood. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting Isaac Wil 
son asked that all present who would feel an ip 
terest in organizing for some kind of meeting at 
regular intervals in the old meeting-house (no 
meeting being held there regularly for some time) 
remain after the meeting and talk the matter 
over. Nearly all present accepted the invitation, 
and about twenty indicated their willingness to do 
what they could to maintain some sort of organi 
zation. 

Eliza R. Hampton writes that they have re 
cently had a meeting to organize a Friends’ Asse 
ciation. The next meeting of this association was 
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interested in maintaining it, besides Eliza Hamp- 
ton (8 Swarthmore College graduate ), are Freeman 
gaker and wife, Amos L. Wilson and wife, Elias 
Freeman, Sarah Dixon, Frank Kester and wife, 
paward S. Hampton and others. 

some account of the first and second meetings 
ofthe association will be found under ‘‘Friends’ 
Associations” of the present issue. 


CONFERENCE AT LONDON GROVE. 


The all-day conference on Temperance and other 
Philanthropic Labor was held at London Grove, 
Righth month 17th. It was a large and interest- 
ing meeting opened by the clerk, Edward A. Pen- 
nock, reading parts of Lowell’s ‘‘Crisis’’ and 
fmerson’s essay on ‘‘Man, the Reformer.’’ He 
introduced the subject of the day, ‘‘Civiec Right- 
eusness’’ and called on Prof. George W. Moore, 
who said in part: 

“Politics and religion are being mixed these 
latter days. Ours is a government by the people, 
for the people and it is our duty to see that it shall 
not perish from the earth. The easy-going, good- 
natured official, who deliberately closes his eyes to 
infractions of law, which it is his duty to restrain, 
isone of the most hurtful factors in life.’’ 
Speaking on Peace, he said: ‘‘Has any one ever 
dared to call William Penn a weakling? Self- 
restraint is often more difficult than combat. When 
principles of peace, justice and fair dealing shall 
be installed by the three and a half million teach- 
ersin our public schools, then we shall see the 
dawn of the era of peace. Permanent success 
will come when reform is sought for its own sake. 
We must first have good, active citizens; there 

never was long a corrupt government of a good 
people.’’ 

Jane P. Rushmore said that we cannot legislate 
righteousness. The remedy lies in first interest- 
ing the teachers in a judicious line of instruction 
in government, politics, ete. 

John B. Randall of Lincoln University, who was 
onthe afternoon’s program, was introduced and 
spoke briefly. He said that, although certain 
duties are relegated to men, none would vote more 
intelligently for our homes than the women. The 


conscience is one of the most important things to 


train. Hedid not believe in one code of honor 
for men and another for women. 


The afternoon session opened with exercises | 


from different First-day schools. Estelle Parker 


of New Garden recited ‘‘The Heavenly Guest.”’ 
Florence Pusey also recited. Jesse Cloud read an | 
editorial of E. F. Sheldon’s and Ethel Swain an 
essay on “‘The True Aim of Life.’’ 


ped the lith of Eighth month. Among those | 
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Mary Heald Way of Oxford was presented and 


| said in part: ‘‘We should first be Christians, then 
citizens. 
_ heart, but have we kept it? We cry ‘O let be the 
things that have always been!’ 


We have overdressed the garden of the 


How if we let be 
in the garden? The weeds are growing up in the 


| hearts of the children. 


Civie righteousness must not be simply gath- 


ered from the pulpit and the platform but lived 
out at the forge, the market-place, in the home. 


> 


Thomas §. Passmore then read a paper on 


‘‘What can we do to promote civic righteousness ?’’ 


He said, first raise our standard, our ideal of 


civic righteousess as high as our standard of per- 
sonal righteousness. 
into practical form by going into politics and stay- 
ing in. 
consisted of ‘‘Thou shalt not.’’ 


Then we must get our ideals 


The laws of Moses were negative and 
The law of Christ 
is positive. The civic righteousness of the past 
was mere obedience and only within the last two 
or three hundred years have we been practicing 
the civic righteousness of Christ. So many never 
give much thought to the political health until it 
gets awfully sick. Four classes will include men 
politically: lst, the indifferent, who ‘‘don’t care;’’ 
2nd, the partisan who is for his party, first, last 
and always; 3rd, the independent political agi- 
tator; 4th, the partisan who believes in the suc- 
cess of his party but will not let it lead him into 
supporting what he knows is wrong. The latter 
two are good, the two former bad and responsible 
for the corrupt boss and grafter. 

Nathan P. Walton said: ‘‘We are teaching 
people graft when willing to support men for office 
where they are paid more than they are worth. 
The dawn of a new day is nearly here when men 
can stand up and say just what they honestly 
think and like Berry get elected. The saloon 
business must be wiped out first and government 
protection withdrawn before we can have civic 
righteousness.”’ 

Rev. John B. Randall made the closing speech 
of the day. He commended Friends highly and 


| felt he was treading on sacred ground. He said: 


‘*Liberty somehow often tends to insubordination 
and carelessness. Trusts and combines think they 
are above the law. All should obey the law. 
Roosevelt has given voice to many of our best 
convictions. He has been thinking and doing his 
own appointments. He has been President. Taft 
is aman who is in cordial sympathy with what 
many of us think; a man we trust as well as 
Roosevelt.’’ He said he believed with Friends in 
their abhorrence of war and thought no one had 
done more for the cause of peace than Roosevelt, 
who made peace between Japan and Russia, de- 


| manding that their representatives should confer, 
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The little voice, conscience is growing louder and | son, Charles Toole and others feelingly 


the individual conscience is becoming the public 
conscience. 

Henry Saring and Elma M. Preston made a few 
remarks and the meeting adjourned. 
Mary R. HICckKs. 


Avondale, Pa.. 


AN EVENTFUL MEETING. 

On Fifth day the 15th of Eighth month, Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting was held at Whitchurch, 
about four miles from Newmarket, Ont., Canada. 
It was in some respects an eventful one, and 
lasted over three hours. One, not a member, giv- 
ing his impression of it afterwards, said every 
moment of it was of intense interest to him, that 
he had experienced something coming into his life 
which he had never previously enjoyed, that it 
was profound and beautiful—the grandest meet- 
ing of any kind he had ever attended. 

The regular routine of business was followed by 
the consideration of a request for the establish- 
ment of a new preparative meeting at Toronto. 
The request which was in writing and signed by 
some twelve members of the Society, was pre- 
sented by Stephen K. Brown, supported by a dele- 
gation of ten from Toronto, four of whom were 
not Friends, accompanied also by a written request 
to the meeting, signed by fifteen who signified 
their desire to join the Society should a meeting 
become established in Toronto. In the course of 
time, Friends from various places in Ontario, such 
as Bloomfield, Pickering, Newmarket and St. 
Thomas, have made Toronto their home and al- 
though there has existed for some time the 
Friends’ Association, it has rather developed the 
hunger for a regular Friend’s Meeting than fully 
supplied its place. Hence the request. 

The Friends of Yonge Street Meeting met the 
request with generous and thankful expressions of 
approval and so was recorded a minute such as has 
not within Canada Half-Yearly Meeting been done 
as one member remarked, within the past 100 
years, certainly not within the recollection of any 
one present. 

Ernest Firth spoke of having ‘‘stumbled’’ upon 
Quakerism through Friends’ Association of To- 
ronto and of his surprise at finding it had just 
what his soul was craving for, and asked, though 
with becoming modesty, why Friends were not 
more diligent in letting the world know the value 
of their message, though he confessed he did not 
know just how they were to go about it. 

Felix A. Belcher, Rebecca Schooley, 


written one made. 
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Augusta | 
Cooper and others added vocal requests to the | absolutely real in our expression of religio 


| thought; that, in order to convey their meaning 
George H. Phillips, Isaac Brown, Charles Wil- | 
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j replied, 
The whole meeting was impressed and Char. 
terized by deep spirituality, many giving 
the thought and love in their souls. 


George Phillips and Irene Brown are the Clerk: 
of the meeting. 


Voice tj 





At First-day meeting of Friends’ Association) 
Toronto on the 18th there were 37 present, no 
withstanding the summer and _ holiday Season 
After the meeting for worship, F. Clement Brow, 
gave a delightful paper on ‘‘The Gospel of Qy. 
doors,’’ which elicited a bright and general digey 
sion. 








FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER. 
REUNION OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


The annual gathering of the contributors to th 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner and their frien, 
was held at Devonshire House during the Year) 
Meeting [London]. The Editor [George Ney. 
man, M. D.] presided, and there were som 
seventy or eighty Friends present. It was ple 
ant to hear of some new subscribers. Amoy 
those taking part were W. C. Braithwaite, Thoma 
Hodgkin, Richard Westlake, Herbert Sefton-Jong 
Albert J. Crosfield, Anne Warner Marsh, Gilber 
Fowler, Joan M. Fry, Gulielma Crosfield, M. Cath. 
erine Albright, Elsie M. Cadbury, Metford Warne 
and Edith Hanbury Bigland. The desirability ¢ 
increasing the number of papers of historical im 
port was dwelt upon by W. C. Braithwaite, wh 
also advocated the establishment of a Quaker le. 
tureship for the teaching and propagation of o 
distinguishing views. Perhaps something in this 
direction might be done at Woodbrooke. Dr 
Hodgkin referred to Charles Lamb’s well-know 
description of a Quaker Meeting, and discussel 
the value of the Quaker habit of doing all thing 
decently and in order. H. Sefton-Jones describel 
the kind of papers in the Examiner which he fet 
to have a distinct sphere of usefulness as (a) thos 
which were stimulating to the intellect; (b) thos 
which were pleasantly light, ‘‘like gentle rain; 
and (c) those which had in them something ¢ 
prophetic utterance. We need to be watchful, he 
said, against sordidness of soul, and to do thisi 
is necessary to ‘‘keep our own souls clean ani 
pure, and dwell with high ideals.’’ 

It was pleasant to have the company of Dr. Gi 
bert J. Fowler, who spoke on the claims of youm 
men and on the importance of winning them t 
the Quaker Faith by a right interpretation of o 
tenets. First, he placed the necessity of beim 





Friends must speak in the terms and language@ 
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the day, using phraseology which can be under- 
stood "and which is free from unreality. Secondly 
ne urged that the interpretation of Quakerism 
should be positive rather than negative, boldly 
enunciating the truths for which we stand and not 
too frequently taking up the attitude merely of 
anti-this and anti-the-other. And thirdly, he 
hoped that Friends would recognise the need for 
constructive thinking and constructive work. It 
is not sufficient to live on the traditions of the 
thowever good. We must do some thinking 
out of difficult questions as our service to the pres- 
ent and the future. He instanced in particular 
the subject of Peace. 
ys that true conservatism and progress were vitally 
related to each other. Joan Fry suggested that a 
whole issue of the Examiner might suitably be 
devoted to a presentation of the Quaker Faith, 
beginning with primitive man and the early 
efforts to solve religious mystery, discussing the 
attempts of other religions to meet man’s need, 
and thus leading up to a restatement of the 
Quaker message. Elsie M. Cadbury thought that 
one of the pieces of constructive work which re- 
quired undertaking was a restatement of our mes- 
sage in relation to the state and our duties to it. 


WOODBROOKE EXTENSION. 


Some thirty friends met in conference at Wood- 
brooke on July 12th to consider the question of 
the need for helping in some further way the 
Ministry in our Meetings, for promoting the reli- 
gious instruction of young people and for assist- 
ing Adult School workers towards a better equip- 
ment. W. C. Braithwaite presided, and Edward 
Grubb acted as secretary. Asa result of the dis- 
cussion which ensued, it seemed ‘‘essential that 
something should be done to bring the Woodbrooke 
influences down to the country.’’ This could, of 
course, be effected in one or both of two ways, 
namely, by the provision of Woodbrooke teachers 
who could visit localities, or by arranging addi- 
tional holiday courses of lectures and classes at 
Woodbrooke. The kind of action needed appeared 
to be parallel to that of University Extension—the 
Woodbrooke Committee acting as the University 
Extension Delegacy. In order to do the work 
successfully, the Committee will require funds at 
its command to pay the salaries of teachers and 
lecturers. Class teaching, for Sunday school 
teachers especially, was also urgently needed; and 
one of the aims of Woodbrooke should be to equip 
young men and women for such teaching. It was 
agreed that more attention might well be given at 
Woodbrooke to methods of teaching. The need 
was shown for the provision of teachers who 
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would not only themselves give lectures on reli- 
gious subjects, but also take various means to 
arouse a sense of need in the meetings, both for a 
deeper spiritual life and for more knowledge of 
the Bible and of spiritual things. 
meetings to send one of their members for a time 
to Woodbrooke would often be very useful. 
mately a minute was adopted to the effect that the 


To get such 
Ulti- 


Conference accepted the proposal that the Wood- 
brooke or Summer School Continuation Committee 
should appoint salaried lecturers or teachers whose 
services might be offered to local Meetings and 
Adult Schools for Week-end Lecture Schools 
and other forms of _ teaching. The Wood- 
brooke Committee was requested to take up 
the matter, and to consider how such teaching, 
and other Woodbrooke extension work can be best 
provided for. There can be no doubt of the need 
for the kind of service proposed, which is along 
the direct line of Joseph Rowntree’s proposal at 
the Manchester Conference in 1895. We earnestly 
desire for the Conference much wisdom in formu- 
lating the best means of working out the proposal. 
—The Friend (London). 


AN ANCIENT MEETING-HOUSE. 

[Under the heading ‘‘ The Ancient Quaker Church will 
be Reopened,’’ and with pictures of the outside and inside 
of the old building, the following appeared in the Dover 
Index, by way of announcement of a meeting to be held 
Eighth month llth in the old Randolph Meeting House, 
near Dover, N. J. The building was erected in 1758. It 
had not been opened for worship before for twenty years]. 

A mile and a half to the south of Dover, isa 
building which to a past generation was known as 
the Randolph meeting-house, and was the place of 
worship of the Religious Sogiety of Friends. In 
the language of the Friends, Randolph was a part 
of a monthly meeting which was held alternately 
at this place and Hardwick, then in Sussex coun- 
ty, but now in Warren. It wasa long drive over 
the hills between meeting-houses, but was made 
with regularity by the concerned Friends of that 
time. Not only the Hardwick meeting, but the 
meeting-house itself, has passed away, Randolph 
meeting being the only survival of that ancient 
period. Benjamin Lundy, the pioneer abolition 
propagandist of the United States, the man who 
really discovered William Lloyd Garrison, and 
linked him to the great reform, was a ‘‘birth- 
right’’ member of the Hardwick monthly meeting, 
and doubtless was an attender at Randolph more 
than once. 

Geographically, this house is within the bounds 
of the New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends. The Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ principles of this yearly 
meeting, will hold a meeting in the Randolph 
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meeting-house the afternoon of August 11, at 3 
o’clock. It is expected that William and Anna M. 
Jackson of New York, Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., and other Friends, will attend 
this meeting. Anna M. Jackson is a niece of the 
late Joseph Price, and a grandniece of the late 
Joseph Morris, both of whom were well known to 
residents of Dover. 

It may be a matter of interest to say that the 
Religious Society of Friends had its rise in Eng- 
land, about the middle of the 17th century, and 
was inspired by the spiritual experience of George 
Fox, a representative of the common people, who 
made a distinct contribution both of doctrine and 
church polity to the religious thought and life of 
the world. His doctrine was a positive affirmation 
that there isa measure of the divine spirit in 
every human being, his affirmations of the father- 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of man 
resting on this rational foundation. His church 
polity consisted in a democracy of worship, and a 
freedom of gospel ministry, which placed all men 
on an equality, and made no account of profes- 
sional service in dispensing the gospel. All min- 
ister who feel moved to do so, and all worship 
not by formal observance but by assuming the 
right attitude of spirit toward the Infinite Spirit. 

To this meeting the afternoon of August 11, all 
who may be interested are cordially invited. The 
Society of Friends is now concerned to advance 
its principles and promote its rational gospel, 
more than it is to perpetuate its peculiarities, 
which is an excellent thing, and shows commend- 
able progress that will be sure to bring its reward. 

The first Quaker meeting-house built in Ran- 
dolph township. datg unknown, was erected about 
half a mile south of Dover, near the residence of 
Daniel Lamson, near which was located a ceme- 
erty, scarcely a trace of either remaining at this 
time. 

The Society of Friends increasing in 1758, they 
erected another meeting-house about one mile 
farther west and nearer the residence of Richard 
Brotherton and other prominent Quakers. The 
building is about 25 x 26 feet, two stories high, 
with an opening about six feet square in the upper 
floor, allowing those above scant means of seeing 
below. Everything is of the primitive mode of 
construction of 149 years ago, but the timbers 
were smoothly hewn from rafters to posts and 
girders. Instead of spikes, wooden pins were 
used to fasten down the planks of the floor. 

The inside fittings are of the simplest and rud- 
est construction. The seats were made of plain 


boards, while what are known as the shutters to 
divide the sexes when holding business meetings 
consist of two battened horizontal doors, ten feet 
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long and three feet high, each side of the mida 
doorway and held in place with wooden buttons 
while hanging from the overhead crossbeam »» 
corresponding traps, which swing down to Mee: 
the lower division. The building was originally 
warmed with a charcoal fire built in a pit beneg, 
the floor, but in 1845a more modern stove wa 
installed and is there to-day. The cemetery ag, 
joining the building is enclosed on three sid 
with a stone wall and an iron fence in front, 
James W. Brotherton, with his sister, Rachel p 
Vail, form the last resident living members wh 
used to attend meetings in the old Quaker church 


It’s little at the most we can do for ours, anj 
we must do that flying, or our things are flown, 
—Emily Dickinson, 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as ty 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 

A capital handbook to the study of missions and 
social progress is ‘‘Gloria Christi,’’ by Anna R.B. 
Lindsay. (Macmillan.) It surveys the progres. 
sive social work in all missionary lands, dealing 
explicitly, and with plentiful practical detail, of 
evangelistic, educational, medical, industrial, phil- 
anthropic, and miscellaneous missions. 





‘‘The Quakers as Makers of America,’’ a sermon 
preached in a Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, 
New York, by David Gregg, then pastor of the 
church, but now President of the Western Theo 
logical Seminary in Pittsburg, Pa., has been 
issued in one form or another by more than one 
branch of Friends. It was first brought out in 
pamphlet form, we believe, by Friends of the 
most ‘‘conservative’’ school. Two editions have 
been published also by The American Friend. lt 
is now published in a convenient pamphlet by the 
Friends Book and Tract Committee, and is for 


sermon was one of a series on ‘‘Makers of Amer- 
ica,’’ preached on successive ‘‘ Forefathers’ Days.” 
The full title of the sermon was ‘‘The Quakers as 
Makers of America, or Ideal Civilization.’’ 








‘‘Flowers and Trees of Palestine,’’ By Augusta 
A. Temple (London, 6s.) is an attempt to supply 
the want felt by the author during a tour in the 
Holy Land of a ‘“‘portable handbook containing a 


general list of Palestine flowers and trees.’ The 


book is not confined to plants mentioned in the 
Bible, and contains a descriptive alphabetical list 
and many beautiful photographs taken by the 
writer. —British Friend. 
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MY QUAKER GRANDMOTHERS. 
Like two little doves in gray 
On boughs of a greenwood tree, 
My two Quaker grandmothers sit 
In my gay genealogy. 
The cavalier struts in my heart, 
The Puritan tugs at my will, 
But the Quaker faces say ‘‘Peace,’’ 
And passion and pride are still. 
Dear faces of infinite calm, 
Ye have wrought a spell in my blood, 
That maketh the world seem wise 
And sweet with the sunshine of God. 
— Oliver Huckel. 


BIRTHS. 


COLLINS.- At Moorestown, New Jersey, Tenth month 
th, 1906, to Irving Allen and Beatrice Sooy Collins, a 
jughter, who is named Beatrice Collins. 


DEATHS. 

cO0OK.—Samuel M. Cook died at his son’s on the 17th 
yy of Eighth month 1907, aged about 71 years. His 
ime was Anderson, Indiana. He died while visiting his 
wnat Pawnee, Oklahoma. He was brought home and 
wried at Anderson. He leaves a wife, two sons, two 
others and four sisters to mourn his loss. He was the 
wn of George and Elizabeth Cook, members of Fall Creek 
Yonthly Meeting of Friends. Ae WG. 


FREDD.—-At LaJara, Colorado, suddenly on the morn- 
ing of Eighth month 6th, 1907 in her eighth year, Anna 
Hallowell, youngest daughter of Joseph M. and Elizabeth 
8, Fredd of Colorado and grand daughter of the late Rich- 
wi French, of Philadelphia. This dear little girl was the 
light and sunshine in her home and always ready and will- 
igto help others. She never thought of self. She was 
loved by all who knew her. 


HAINES.—-At Hainesport, N. J., Seventh month 8th, 
Wi, Lydia A. Haines, widow of the late Barclay Haines, 
nher 93rd year; a faithful and valued member of Mt. 
folly Monthly Meeting. She was a devoted mother, a 
war kind friend, whose hand was ever ready to assist the 
wedy and unfortunate. She bore her last illness cheer- 
fully and waited patiently for the final summons. 


PALMER.—Suddenly on Eighth month 23rd, 1907, at her 
hme in Germantown, Philadelphia, Mariana Y., wife of 
Henry Palmer Jr. and daughter of Edward S. and Sidney 
8. Yarnall. 


PANCOAST.—At Riverton, N. J., Eighth month 27th, 
1W7, Elizabeth H. Pancoast, wife of Henry N. Pancoast, 
and daughter of the late John W. and Hannah M. Haines, 
aged 48 years. Funeral and interment at Westfield, 
\.J., Eighth month 30th. 


ROGERS.—Eighth month 8th, 1907, at the Hahnemann 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Walter J., son of Josiah and Martha 
Rogers, of Medford, New Jersey, aged 37 years. 


ROGERS.—At Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, the 
result of a runaway accident at Mount Pocono, Allen A, 
Rogers, of Moorestown, New Jersey, aged 62 years. His 
quiet genial manner endeared him to his many friends. 


WARREN.—At Honolulu, H. J., Eighth month 28th, 
IW, Elizabeth Williams Parrish, wife of Louis J. Warren 
and daughter of John C. and the late Sarah H. Parrish of 
Avondale, Pa. 
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| Machine in Religion, 
| this week he has been ubiquitous. 


| N. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Byberry Friends have changed the time of holding 
their’ next Association meeting, when Dr. Darby will be 
with them, to Ninth month 8th, instead of the first First- 
day in the month, which is the regular time. 


Concerning the Summer School of Theology at Cam- 
bridge [England] a writer in the British Congregationalist 
who has evidently enjoyed the gathering, after describing 
the lecture by Dr. Rendel Harris entitled ‘‘The Time 
’? remarks of the lecturer, ‘‘ All 
He has run to and fro 
‘like sparks among the stubble.’ By his kindly words 
and flashes of quaint humour he kas scattered the sunshine 
wherever he has moved.’’—The Friend (London). 


Helen B. Harris, wife of the President of the National 


| Free Church Council |Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Director of 


Woodbrooke] is holding a series of special meetings for 
the women of the Free Churches. She has visited and 
addressed meetings at Cardiff and Bradford, and is to be 
at Malvern in September, Liverpool and Leamington in 
October, and London in November. At Bradford, the 
Mayoress, Mrs. J. A. Goodwin, presided over the evening 
meeting, and gave an earnest address. The Friend ( London. ) 


Salem First-day School Union will 
J., Ninth month l4th, at 10 a.m. Henry W. Wilbur 
is expected to be present. Also the following topics for 
discussion will be presented: ‘‘What has the First-day 
school a right to expect of the Meeting?’’ ‘‘What has 
the Meeting a right to expect of the First-day school ?’’ 


be held at Salem, 


I should be very glad to know the author of the follow- 
ing lines and to see the whole poem in print. A friend 
recently wrote me about the death of an aged friend of 
hers who quoted these lines shortly before she died. 

‘*The hour of my departure comes 
I hear the voice that calls me home.’’ 
Granville, N. Y. 

Amos J. Peaslee, of Mickelton, N. J., of the Swarth- 
more College class of 1907, and Howard L. Fussell of the 
same class, expect to sail for England on the 14th, with a 
view to arriving in time for the opening of the fall term 
at Woodbrooke, where they will continue their studies for 
twc or more terms. 


L. J. MOSHER, 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The Abington Friends’ School will re-open for the 


| school year 1907-8 on Ninth month 17th, all boarding stu- 


dents and all new students not yet classified having been 
notified to report on Second-day, the 16th. 

The list of instructors shows some changes and it is be- 
lieved that the faculty for the coming year is a strong 
one in every respect. They are ag follows: Louis B. 
Ambler, A. M. (University of Pennsylvania) principal; 
Rachel S. Martin, M. E. (West Chester State Normal 
School), principal of primary department; May E. Steven- 
son (graduate of Philadelphia School of Industrial Art), 
drawing and other art work; Urania Matz (Graduate of 
Leffson Hille Conservatory), music; Hayes C. Taylor, B. 
S. A. (Cornell), science, manual training, athletics; 
Howard Freas, A. B. (Penna. College), French, Latin, 
English, athletics Elizabeth D. Cope (graduate W. C. 
State Normal School), intermediate work; Rebie Landis, 
(graduate W. C. State Normal School), in 


assistant pri- 


mary and intermediate work; Mary C. Burns, A. B. (Bryn 
Mawr), -Latin, 
| matron. 


German, History; A. Grace 


Hallock, 
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The prospects for a full attendance are good, and the | ORCHARD PARK, N. Y.—tThe first meeting of the 
hopeful feeling for a successful year is very gratifying. Friends’ Association was held in the Friends’ Meeting 


The usual necessary repairs have been about completed, 
some new papering and painting has been done, a new 
hardwood floor has been laid in the gymnasium, and the 


house on Seventh month 14th. We organized by elect; 
Alice Kester leader and Amos L. Willson secretary, - yf 
decided on the second First-day in each month for holding 


building and grounds have been put into first class condi- | meetings. The Friends present were Eliza R. Hampton 1 
tion in readiness for the opening. Freeman Baker and wife, Angelia L, Willson and Amo e 
een L. Willson. He 

FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. The second meeting of the association was held Eighth a 
HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association | ep htion oe See Alice Kester reading the [i 
met Eighth month 25th, 1907, with a full attendance of | 3th chapter of Romans. acneeme were read by Eliza fot 
nembers and a large number of visitors. The president, | Hampton, Fannie M. Willson, Gracia Paxson and Amos i 
wstagy < seggasy B ; pe > | L. Willson. The most of the selections were tak . 
Chas. W. Robinson, opened the meeting by reading the | ere taken from WF fi 


| the Intelligencer. Alice Kester read a poem the leading 
thought of which was that we should try to be angels noy 
if we wish to be angels in the hereafter: 


second chapter of 1st Corinthians. 

Under Literature, D. Arthur Robinson read two very 
interesting selections: ‘‘Peace, Be Still,’’ and ‘‘Improve 
the Present.’’ Mary E. Pidgeon presented Current Topics, | ‘‘The mourning heart of sorrow 
which were much commented upon, both for their news Bowed down by error’s fears, 
and the interesting way in which they were given. Has need of angel’s teaching 
Charles E. Clevenger read an original paper on ‘‘The Sin | And need of angels’ tears; 
of Tardiness.’’ This called forth a lively discussion. : 

Our visiting Friends from the North gave us brief talks | A gentle hand and loving 
which were much enjoyed. A feeling of deep apprecia- | To point beyond the sod, 
tion of the visit of ‘‘The Pilgrims’’ was expressed by | And lead the soul to gladness 

| 
| 
} 
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Susan T. Pidgeon and heartily endorsed by all present. Through living laws of God. te 
GRACE E. CLEVENGER, Secretary. Amos L. WILLSON, Secretary, 

CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. ; 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 


9th months. 

Ministers and Elders, same day, at 8 

= out that all the 
attenders. A religious meeting fol- 

William Grant Beaver, Catawissa, Pa. 

Western Quarterly Meeting, is post- 

Friends, at White Plains, N. Y., at 

Meeting at Frankford, Phila., at 3.3 


and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held | 
9th mo. 7th (7th-day.) —Whitewater . h fi 
Quarterly Meeting, at Lincolnville, 1S one W O Nh S 
9th mo. 7th (7th-day.)—At Roaring 
Creek Meeting House, Columbia Co., d d 9 t t 
€ad mans estate 
lowed by a program. Train to Cata- 
wissa, stage to Slabtown, where | | las s} 1] | 1] ) —except 
+ * 7 
oth mo. &th (Iet-day.)—The Cireu- | his life insurance. 
lar Meeting to be held at Ercildoun, 
poned on account of the meeting at 
George School. 
home of G. A. and E. B. Capron, at | 
11 a.m. 
p.m. Committee from Green Street 
will visit the meeting, Meetings are 


at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and | An administrator 
Wabash County, Ind., at 10 a. m., 
Pa., a reunion of former members and 
Friends will be met. Send word to | 
Pa., under eare of a committee of | 
9th mo. 8th (lst-day.)—Meeting of | 
9th mo. 8th (l1st-day.)—A Circular | 
held every First-day morning at 10.30. | 
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Worthern. 
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th mo. 8th (1st-day.)—The Visiting 
ittee of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
gill attend the meeting at Salem, 
x.J., at 10 a.m, 
“qh mo. 9th (2nd - day.) — Centre 
ly Meeting, at Centre Meeting 
suse, jn the Half Moon Valley, near 
port Matilda, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, 7th-day before, at 3 
n. (Change made from usual time 
for this year only, to avoid conflict 
yith Central Committee Meetings at 


fishertown. ) 
gh mo. 9th (2nd-day.)—Baltimore 
erly Meeting, at Gunpowder (near 
sparks Station, Md.), at 10 a.m.; 
yinisters and Elders, 7th-day before, 


at 3 p.m, 

¢h mo. llth (4th-day.) — Peace 
yeting at London Grove, at the close 
¢ Mid-Week Meeting, 11 o’clock, to 
i addressed by Dr. Evans Darby, Sec- 
wary of the British Peace Society, 
abject: ‘How Can We Best Help the 


hace Propaganda ?’’ 


th mo. 12th 
grove Quarterly Meeting, at West 
liberty, Ia., at 11 a.m.; Ministers 
gi Elders, day before, at 8.30 a.m. 
{th mo. 12th (5th.day.)—Haddon- 
tid Quarterly Meeting, at Moores- 
own, N. J., at 10 a.m ; Ministers 
mi Elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


{th mo. 14th (7th-day.)—Burlington 
first-day School Union, at Mansfield 
feeting House, Columbus, N. J., at 
#.30a.m. There will be an after- 
wn session. All who come will be 
wt by carriages at Columbus, on the 
fonsylvania Lines. 


%h month 14th (7th-day.)—Salem 
frst-day School Union, at Salem, N. 
J,at 10 a.m. For program see Notes 
od Announcements, this issue. 


%h mo. 15th (1st-day.)—Conference 
t Hockessin Meeting House, Dela- 
mre, on line of Kennett-Wilmington 
lwlley Road, under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
fommittee, at 2.30 p.m., to be ad- 
tessed by Dr. O. Edward Janney of 
laltimore, subject: ‘‘Purity.’’ 


%h mo. 16th (2nd-day.)—lIllinois 
learly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meet- 
ng House, near McNabb, Putnam 


County, Ill., at 10 a.m., and con- 


inning through several days; Ministers 


md Elders, 7th-day before, at 10 a.m. ; 


epresentative Committee, 2nd-day, 
t8a.m. Friends from a distance 
ho desire to attend will be welcomed 
McNabb is on the 


tad, also Toluca, Marquette and 
Friends desiring to be 
t and entertained will please notify 


‘lorence Given, McNabb, III. 











(5th-day.) — Prairie | 
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JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, | 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE— 





ATLANTIC CITY— 
BUCK HILL FALLS— 


We answer calls out of city promptly, 
and attend to every detail. Best ser- 
vice and equipment. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEePHONee® 
Day orn NiGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


me 
ee 
eee 








9th mo. 22nd (lst-day.)—The Visit- 
ing Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting will attend the meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. 


A BABYS’ FEET. 


A baby’s feet, like seashells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see 
meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the 
heat 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds 
That part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 

As shine on life’s untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet. 


— Swinburne. 


In a case recently decided by Judge 
H. C. Allen, of the Cireuit Court at 
Indianapolis, says the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, the owner of an apart- 
ment house in the business section of 
the city sued for damages to his prop- 
erty resulting from a saloon situated 
across the street, and was awarded 
$900. 


The Observer wonders why so many 
men who are apparently sane and sen- 
sible allow themselves to form a habit 
which must often put either them- 
selves or others in an uncomfortable 
position. For example, a man who is 
accustomed to an after-dinner cigar 
has a guest to whom tobacco smoke is 
disagreeable; if he goes without his 
cigar he will be uncomfortable him- 
self, and if he smokes it he will make 
his guest uncomfortable. Or our 
smoker is spending a week at the sea- 
shore. He wishes to sit on the porch 
or the pier after dinner and enjoy the 
dashing of the spray on the beach and 
the invigorating sea breezes. If he 
denies himself his accustomed cigars 
the rolling waves and the salt sea air 
will not satisfy him; but if he in- 
dulges himself he will spoil the air 
for half a dozen others who must 
either take the scene plus the smoke 
or go without it. 


Continued from First Page. 


FOR SALE 
HANDY TO STATION.—MODERN 17 ROOM 


stone and frame house, slate roof, steam heat, 
sewer connection, hardwood floors, electric light, 
gas, Springfield water, all modern conveniences, 
plenty of shade, Frame Stable, additional lot if 
wanted, corner property. Must be sold as owner 
has moved to another locality. E. C. WALTON, 
Agent, Swarthmore, Pa. 

TOCK FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA 

2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Is adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will make a fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


